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“lh the 
ed the 
they 
e they 
rhe govern- 
chief of police ordered his men to 
were wounded. Then 
a 5 powered g° the mob. 
mete les voluntari ily resigned their 

victory of the people was cele- 

giving services in the church. 
‘ bli districts, on the day set for the 
een auctioned foal ass , the peasants of the whole neighbor- 
assembled to witness the proceedings, but 


any 
sale 
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GATHERING MOWED RYE 
there were no bidders. so the property had to methods. tion, the former 
be left in the possession of the owners. The serfsin European! re allotted from seven 
way in which this is done is described by a n fami} 


who has traveled through the country districts I : 

of the province of Moscow. On thi r ring PRR 
which the sale is to take place, the tradesmar for: tury emigration 
that comes from the city hanpens to meet so setthed 


villager who addresses him in somet 


this fashion: olicy : 


“Well. good man, you have come to th : 
Vp. 9 

Yes. is r - 
“So! That’s all right. You are « for . a eed 


business. But savy—on your wa 
had better look out! The road r ; 
the woods, you know! And ont : be 
There are all sorts of people in our <asant had te 

aes . ‘ive 


You are all right, of course; 


with you. 
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States Department of Agriculture, with 
public t 
be esta 


to al 


lished. All 


I 


day, nor ina y 


course, one may ik 


there be 


A HOUSE WITH THATCHED ROO 


Owing to the Russian censorship 
only nominally been abolished sine 
lution and has actually been restored 
present Cabinet, Russian literatur 
far ministered solely to the n 
tured classes. In order to introd 
methods of farming, an agricultural p 


yet be created. Popular tracts 


n conditions must be writt 


d. Some institution similar to 1 


Ira 
owns the 
pe asant n their primitiy lashion, either ag 


tenants or as hired 


A PEASANT REPAIRING HIS SICKLE 


RUSSIA, AS SEEN 

of land compels the peasant to plant 
lable piece of ground with food stuffs. 
bis left for the raising of cattle, so the 
Of live stock is reduced to a minimum. 
fee portion of the peasant farmers—in 
places as high as one-third—keep no milch 
) Very little, if any, working cattle is kept 
mdlords. Therefore, the quantity of 
ts 15 Quite insufficient to restore the pro- 
fe forces of the soil, so the returns from 
ad cultivated by the peasants are very low. 
ithe peasant’s cry for more lan 


S REGARDED AS 


PRESPASSERS 
the 


ected region embraces 
sections of European Russia. 
bugh the fall and the wint f 1905 and 
intry was illum ‘ 
ms, haystacks, sugar : 
td by the nobles. Now he 
89d Composed of all the house 
age would drive to t arest land- 
le, cut down his timber ak open 
off his corn, and drive away 
@ rile, they abstained from acts 
mice, except where they met with 
ihe damage to property was 
imated atabout $16,000,000. These 
ie Were not committed by mobs, 
Sense of the word, but by re- 
Of the community, in pur- 
§ regularly ed at the 
The peasantry y believed 
B among themscl: the land- 
a, they Were acting fully within their 
they Claimed that, by right, the land 
fand that the nobles were mere tres- 
> g no redress coming from the 
is, they declared their intention to 
¢ land by force. The ti to the land, 
Fopinion, carried with it title to the 
Mich Were grown on t land. 
ence these queer ideas? ‘The Government 
y With an answer: “This is the work of 
and anarchist agitators.” The fact is, 
that of the two Socialist parties then 
mee, neither approved of the crude 
Be of dividing up the estates of the land- 
mong the peasantry. The Revolution- 
(who have their own plan of land 
ization, which they call ‘ Socialization”) 
but little headway among the peas- 
Of the 180 peasant deputies in the 
ima, there were scarcely a score of 
mary Socialists. The Social Demo- 


most 


3 


ben 


gulLLON 


“ 


ain 
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+ pee 
crats, on the other hand, we 
posed to land nationali 
withdrew their objections ¢ 
peasant rebellion which indi 
was popular with the masse 

In truth, the idea 
property, but God’s gift to t 
is found deeply rooted i 
tenure in Russia. In the 
lands were in the pos 
whom they were cultiv; 
land vested in pen” 
officials to represent his 
frontier, to raise armies, 
the revenues being furnisl 
who constituted a majority 

But the relation of the | 
lord was based upon the ide 
serving the state. The estates were 
among the public servants by the L 
located at Moscow. As the son of a 
servant would likewise enter the service 
Czar, it became the custom in the 
time to allot to him the estate which 
held by his father. His possession, howe 
was still conditioned upon public s 
the estate could at any time be takem 2 
from one occupant and given over to 

The old Muscovite system was a 
Peter the Great, who wanted to 
Russia a hereditary nobility on the 
pattern. Yet the duty of every lane 
serve the state remained in force 1 
the Third, by his Charter to th 
relieved them of that obligation 
by this act that the noble be 
his land, in his personal 
however, the nobility rei 

holding class. Moreover, 
the Second and her su 
were granted to high dignitan 
public or personal services 
And so the peasant stuck to 
that the land was owned by t 
tate in compensation for services to” 
and that by serving his k vit 
the Czar. The idea o 
personal service - 
peasant’s thinking, | 
thenceforth continue t 
salary, and the peass 
holder, subject onl 
for the support 
embodied in the fo 
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the peasants were allotted, roughly, from one- 
half to two-thirds of the land theretofore in 
their actual possession, the other half remaining 
the property of the landlords. The peasants 
took it as a huge fraud perpetrated upon the 
people by the nobility in league with the 
Bureaucracy, contrary to the will of the Czar; 
for the Czar was, to the mind of the peasant, 
the embodiment of the Nation. Unarmed, 
unorganized, the peasantry was crushed, where- 
ever resistance to the enforcement of the Act 
was attempted. But the idea of a conspiracy of 
the nobility with the official class against the 
people was kept alive by the whole system of 
relations between the landlord and the neigh- 
boring peasantry. Exorbitant rents; low wages 
—25 cents per day in harvest-time to a man, 
15 cents a day toa woman; high rentals for the 
use of the landlord’s stubble as a pasture; 
payments or services for the privilege of driving 
the peasants’ cattle to the river; heavy fines 
whenever the peasants’ cattle happened to 
stray into the landlord’s field, which as a rule 
is never fenced; in short, oppression and ex- 
tortion in every form contributed toward keep- 
ing up the traditional hostility of the peasant 
to his former lord. For two generations hope 
was still lingering in the hearts of the peasantry 
that the wrong committed under Alexander the 
Second would be redressed by his successors. 
At length, however, their faith in the Czar 
began to waver, and, in 1902, disorders broke 
out. 

The Government took alarm, and a com- 
mission was appointed to investigate into the con- 
ditions of agriculture. Local sub-committees 
were organized, in which leading citizens 
were invited to participate. But when some of 
them recommended the establishment of con- 
stitutional government, as the prerequisite for 
agricultural improvements, two of the leaders 
of that movemen:—Dr. Martijnov and Prof. 
Boonakov—were banished without trial and 
the commission was discharged. Minister Von 
Plehve boasted that he had nipped in the bud 
the peasant disturbances, and assured peace to 
the country. But only three years had elapsed 
when trouble broke out again in the rural 
districts with greater violence. 

In order to lead the discontent of the peas- 
antry into regular channels of political agitation, 

"a Peasants’ Alliance was founded ently 1905, 

Among the izers and active workers 0} 
the Alian ce anee xanhe of Socialists, some 
affiliated with one or the other Socialist party. 
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Yet, whatever their personal views, the poli 
of the Alliance did not go beyond passive Te- 
sistance. It was at the first public convention 
of the Alliance, held at Moscow in November, 
1905, that the ideas of non-payment of taxes and 
refusal of recruits were first put into the shape 
of resolutions. In spite of the promise of free- 
dom of speech which was contained in the Mani 
festo of October 30, 1905, the officers of the 
convention were arrested. Presently the jails 
all over Russia were filled with thousands of 
peasants who had, in the “days of freedom,” 
become known as active workers of the Alliance, 
The organization, which had within a few 
months rolled up a membership close to the 
half-million mark, was forced to disband, As 
the Peasants’ Alliance had in no way been 
connected with the peasant riots, its breakines 
up could not check 

Martial law was p 


agricultural sections; corporal nbs . 
abolished by law, was restored by army onde 
peasants, old and young, were whipped by 


thousand. 
The disaffection of the ( 
legitimate form of « sion in the elections 4 
the first Duma. Such was the blindness afi 
Bureaucracy, that it overlooked the fect" 
the country is now full of men who have & 
the farm for the city and have worked 
upward in the prof in co 
pursuits. These self 
the traditional distrust 
which is gencral an I 
contrary, the peasan 
their natural leader 
first Duma. Thu 
than one-} of 


peasantry 


Duma wer fessiona 
organized in the Dur 
“Labor group 

hopes of the peasantr 
transferred from the Cz 


PREPARING FOR ANOTHER DUMA 
The dissolution of Duma was taken } 
the peasantry as a defiance of the popular 
by the Bufeaucracy. At many village me 
resolutions were adopted to re@lect the 
bers of the first Duma. To prevent this, 
public prosecutor has been instructed by the 
Government to prefer charges against all 
members of the first Duma who signed 
Viborg Manifesto. While an indictment{ 
offence committed in Finland cannot sta 
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in an obedient Russian court, the prose- 
a will temporarily disqualify the former 
Ss for reélection pending trial. It is 
i, however, whether this will help the 
mt, In the early stage of the revo- 

b, the peasants had very vague political 
»Hany—all their aspirations being centred 
mand for land. The watchfulness of 
made the rural districts well-nigh 

ble to agitators from the cities, but 
iminate, wholesale arrests threw 

nds of peasants into contact with other 
mil prisoners—Social Democrats, Social 
Mionists, Constitutional © Democrats, 
a) Union men, etc., with the result that 
mS were turned into university extension 
& Those that were subsequently re- 
Pfor Jack of evidence returned to their 
@5 graduates in political The 
mis now seem everywhere to be deter- 
@ to elect candidates that will support 
Op demand of “Land and Liberty,” 
it the peril of persecution. A corre- 


science. 


of a Saratov newspaper recently 


ed the 


ing conversation with a peas- 
“whom are you 


f€ are casting lots,” replied the peasant. 
ever draws the lot will go, and the village 
ke care of his family, in case he is arrested 
shed. It looks like a conscription rather 
, does it not ?”’ 
ive you chosen those among whom you 
ing to cast lots?” 
we have marked them out. We call 
re its.’ ” 
ind how do these recruits take it?” 
ty Say that they are ready to give their 
while they will not act contrary to 
consciences, they will do whatever the 
asks. They say that they are neither 
ones, nor the last; if their doom has 
they will not go back.” 
hat kind of people are they?” 
men, good, honest, sober, industrious. 
fF are not many like them—hardly enough 
material for another election.” 
00 , the Government will not hesitate 
@ the second Duma, as it did the first. 
E threatened strike against military service 
td to materialize, and the Bureaucracy feels 
fe in the confidence that the peasants have 
peeches while the Government has ma- 
There are ominous signs, however, 


of a coming storm. In many } 
peasant youth ee — ie 
offices, carrying i 
revolutionary songs. They took the 
allegiance with the reserva b 
declared—that they would shoot only 
enemy, but would not fire at peasants © 
men. The revolutionary 101 
parently spreading to the last strong 
Bureaucracy—the army. 


THE CROWN LANDS NOT SUI 


The Government seems conscious ¢ 
that repression alone will not pacify 
antry. The Cabinet has offered to d 
sale the Crown and Comma Baa 
in the first place, these lands are only i 
border sections, to the north and to the e 
whereas the disaffected sections are sit 
Central Russia. In the second place, in or 
that the peasantry may support itself by 
culture, 440,000,000 acres are 
ing to an official report issued by the 
Committee. Of this quantity only 305,000 
acres are owned by the peasants, which 
them 135,000,000 acres short. The 
Crown lands could supply only 20,000,000: 
The remaining 115,000,000 acres can | 
cured in no other way but through c 
nation of private property. The higher 
of the Bureaucracy, however, belong them 
to the landlord class and will consent to 
reform involving any sacrifice on the 
the landlords. Yet the Government, 
its Cossacks and machine guns, is p 
to keep the landlords in possession of 
estates against the determination of the 5 
antry that the landlords = go. 

The avowed object of the peasants 
stroying the property of the landlords - 
make them feel unsafe in their countr 
dences. Many of the landlords fled | 
cities; others applied for military pro 
and have since been at 
expense, companies of 
guards on their estates. Riots were st 
throughout the spring and summer of 
a series of fairly well organized 
tenants and farm-hands, The crops. 
beets and potatoes were allowe 
ground, unless the landlords 
mands of the strikers. The 
movement was that rents were 


their land by selling it to the peasantry with the 
aid of the Peasant Bank. Millions of acres 
have thus been offered for sale. The Peasant 
Bank is accepting the land at a valuation far ex- 
ceeding its market value. The peasants, on 
the other hand, are willing to take the land, 
no matter at what price, provided no cash 
payment is asked. The fact is, and they make 
no secret of it, that they do not intend to meet 
the payments when due, relying upon the next 
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BY 


EDGAR 


N April 30, 1906, Jacob Flyter was di- 
recting the work of four Italian 
laborers at the end of a tunnel 5r 

feet below the surface of the Milwaukee River, 
at Milwaukee. The five men were working 
in a compressed air chamber, beyond a steel 
bulkhead, driving the tunnel through the hard- 
beneath the river bottom. 
The only light in the chamber shone dimly 
from a few incandescent lamps swung from 


before them, held in sullen restraint only by 
the force of the compressed air around them. 
A slight in the pressure of the air would 

ny sage ha a rush of water, from 
which they might escape by instant flight, 
but in which more likely—the chances were 100 
to 1—they would be overwhelmed in a slimy 
death by. suffocation. 

As the men worked, suddenly such a death 
seemed to threaten them. A spurt of water 
from the mud ahead sputtered and swished 
around them, rising quickly to their knees. 
Panic seized the laborers, and they ran for their 
lives. Hurling themselves at the door of the 
chamber, they dashed it open and rushed for 
the shaft beyond that led to safety. 

All but the foreman, Flyter. Before he 
realized the situation, his men were gone and 
had slammed the door behind them. The 
waters kept on rising, and the wall of black 
mud began to belch forward toward him. 

He tugged at the door. Jt was too late. The 
pressure of the air, that had been designed to 
protect him, now held the door securely locked. 
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Duma—or eventually even upon the Bure 
cratic Government—to take the burden 

their shoulders. Indeed, what could the man- 
agement of the Peasant Bank do, in case 
universal refusal by its peasant debtors to 
obligations? To be sure, the land could be 
offered for sale, but who would be the buyers? 
So, whoever may win in the revolution, so m 
is certain, that the landlords will have to 
their land to the peasantry. 


FRENCH 


He looked back, and stood face to face 

death. From the face of the wall of 

spurted fine jets of water that ran to ke & 

and swirled about his ankles, Gimbal 

knees, passed ghs and waist. a 
He beat at the door, and strained to c 

It was useless. He was imprisoned, alone) 

facing one hideous certai 

around hit 

inch, to his ch 

He screamed in 

horror of it 
When the 

the shaft \ 


n agony of terror at 


came scrambling 
: 


ir foreman, the 


in charge gu i tantly what bad bapees 
They ran the « tor down the shaft ‘ 
fied the conddit they had imagined. 
came back deci * that the foreman 
good as d No human power could i 
the door against t ‘ater pressure back of 
It wa n of hours until the fe 
man , d. The tunnel was Gis 
rapid even if rescuers she 
achic cy would be o 
whelmed w { water that wor 
follow e openiz { the door thar held hi 
Then Harris G. Giddings, Lawree 
Hanlon, and Peter Lancaster appeared, Th 
were firemen, off duty, and each 
family. They insisted on being allowed 
down and try to save Flyter. Thee 


explained the hopelessness of the effort 
folly of risking their lives. But they 
and taking a heavy beam, went down the 
At the bottom they found the water 
knee deep, Wading back through thedr 


